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MT HENTOFF: Saint for Our Time 



Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate’er it touches. 

—Percy Bysshe Shelley, Queen Mab 

/ had decided not to write this col- 
umn. It was a hopeless undertak- 
ing. The public veneration of Wil- 

liam Webster is irreversible. 

When he was nominated to lead the CIA, 
hosannas and trumpet fanfares filled the 
air from sea to shining sea. 

“Webster Restored FBI’s Image” was 
the headline in The Washington Post. In 
Congress, members on both sides of the 
aisle reacted to the news as if Sir Thomas 
More lived again in Judge Webster. The 
American Civil Liberties Union was si- 
lent. Surely, if Webster had habitually 
violated the Bill of Rights as Director of 
the FBI, the ACLU would speak— espe- 
cially now, so that his successor would 
not believe the ACLU condoned such vio- 
lations. But there was not a word from 
the ACLU. 

A very high-ranking official of that or- 
ganization explained the silence of the 
ACLU. “I figure Webster reined in the 
kinds of excesses that were committed 
under J. Edgar Hoover.” Oddly enough, 
this same full-time civil libertarian had 
been jumping up and down in indignation 
during Abscam— Judge Webster’s pride 
and joy. And this same person had a lot 
to do with strengthening the ACLU’s 
highly critical report on the FBI’s gamy 
excesses in Abscam. 

But that was then. In the years since, 
the ACLU, like most of the rest of the 
citizenry has been lulled by the press into 
believing that Webster is indeed so differ- 
ent from the dread J. Edgar Hoover that 
there is nothing to fear from the FBI— 
unless, of course, you’re a perpetrator of 
one kind or another. Why, it came out 
that as soon as he was in office, Judge 
Webster commanded that the bust of his 
bulldog predecessor be removed from the 
office of the director and put into the 
tourist section of the FBI building. 

Doesn’t that tell you something about 
Judge Webster’s reverence for the Consti- 
tution? And that exemplifies why we 
have— as the headline writers like to 
say— a “new” FBI. 



The only folks who are not thanking 
their lucky stars that William Webster is 
ascending to even more power at the CIA 
are those Americans his covert agents 
have been spying on. And there are a lot 
of them, as we shall see. Also futilely 
u r £ ng the Con & ress t0 take a look at 
* Webster s actual record — not his scrap- 
book— is the Center for Constitutional 
Rights. It has been compiling extensive 
records of the “new” FBI’s secret surveil- 
lance of political dissenters in the 
stealthy tradition of J. Edgar Hoover. 

What changed my mind about doing 
tins senes was a statement in the March 
15 New York Times by Richard Gid Pow- 
ers professor of history at City College 

n aUt £? r of the new book Secrecy and 
Power: The Life of J. Edgar Hoover (Free 
Press). Said Powers: 

“Judge Webster has done a fabulous 
job m restoring morale and a public sense 
ol integrity in the bureau. Now I feel the 
bureau is at a point where it can again 
really assert a leadership role.” 

If an expert on the history of the FBI 
can come to that mythological a conclu- 
si°n then William Webster's real history 
at the Bureau ought to be illuminated. 

1 he sources for this series include FBI 
hies; interviews with FBI targets; court 
Papers (including transcripts of FBI un- 
dercover operations); my own files on the 
Bureau; statements and anaylses by Wil- 
liam Webster and some of his associates- 
and a devastating, meticulously detailed 
report on FBI undercover operations re- 
leased in April 1984 by the House Sub- 
comnuttee on Civil and Constitutional 



One of the conclusions of that 1984 
report was that the FBI’s undercover 







techniques pose “a very reaJ threat to our 
liberties. Many of the values reflected in 
our Constitution are directly threatened 
by these operations.’' Particularly endan- 
gered, said the report, are our First, 
Fourth, and Fifth Amendment rights. 

As will be shown, while there are obvi- 
ous differences in personal and profes- 
sional style between Webster and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover— for instance, I do not 
believe bla^k bag jobs (illegal entries) are 
now performed by FBI agents them- 
selves— they have much more in common 
than is good for the country. 

L et us begin with the enthusiasms 
Webster and Hoover share for 
keeping files on people who think 
I — wrong. 

On the night of January 2, 1920, J. 
Edgar Hoover, special assistant to Attor- 
ney General A. Mitchell Palmer, orches- 
trated what came to be known as the 
Palmer Raids. The Attorney General had 
finally figured out how to save the nation 
from the peril of hordes of aliens coming 
in by the boatload and infected with what 
he called “a disease of evil thinking.” 
That night, Hoover, who had industri- 
ously compiled more than 200,000 index 
cards with the names of evil thinkers, 
directed dragnet raids in which more 
than 4000 “radicals” in more than 33 
cities were hauled in. Some were bagged 
by mistake— similar last names to some- 
one on a list — and the others were guilty 
of belonging to associations, or reading 
periodicals, on Mr. Hoover’s index cards. 
Hoover, by the way, was also running the 
Bureau of Investigation (later know as 
the FBI), which actually conducted the 
raids along with the Immigration Service. 

But that was the “old” FBI. Judge 
Webster would never countenance such 
crude and ignorant contempt of the First 
Amendment by agents of the Govern- 
ment. Not the Judge Webster who has 
said: “We are doing the work the Ameri- 
can people expect of us, and we are doing 
it the way the Constitution demands of 
us.” 

Well, early in the morning of January I 
26, 1987, agents of the FBI, in tandem 
with agents of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service (just like on the night 
of the Palmer Raids 66 years ago) round- 
ed up a number of Palestinian aliens in 
Loa Angeles. 



Amjad Mustafa Obeid, a fourth-year 
engineering student at California State 
University told the Los Angeles Times 
how her husband was taken away. Tbn 
agents banged into their home, some with 
guns drawn, and when she asked them 
about her husband’s Constitutional 
rights, they laughed as they dragged him 
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William Webster “We are doing the work 
the American people expect of us." 



packages? Guess— before you read on. 

Magazines. 

That’s it, folks. The Government will 
be presenting no evidence of any crimes 
or plans for crimes, violent or otherwise. 

A Los Angeles Times editorial was ti- 
tled: “Is This Case for Real?” 

As for the 10 months of FBI surveil- 
lance of the Palestinians — including their 
families, friends, neighbors, and asso- 
ciates— Dan Stormer, the lead attorney 
for their defense team, points out: 
“Grass-roots surveillance is the most hei- 
nous form of invasion of privacy that any 
government can participate in. It has to 
drag into its broad net all manner of 
innocent people.” 

Is the “new” FBI for real? 

What about the claim that Judge Web- 
ster has restored the integrity of the 
Bureau? 

In the early 1980s, the FBI set up a 
scam in North Carolina called Operation 
Colcor. Investigating the possibility of 
political corruption, the agents them- 
selves, as we shall see next week, corrupt- 
, ed the entire electoral process in a coun- 
ty— an exercise in utter contempt for the 
American system of government that is 
unmatched in FBI annals, including the 
Hoover years. But this week’s story has 
to do with a preliminary to the main 
event. 



One of the locals whom the FBI was 
manipulating and who, unbeknownst to 
him, was also one of the FBI’s targets, 
had been receiving monthly bribe pay- 
ments from the Bureau. 

In the report, “FBI Undercover Opera- 
tions,” by the House Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights, it is dis- 
closed that this man, on the FBI payroll, 
“told agents of hmntention to unleash a 
‘terror campaign 1 against his business 
competitor. FBI agents soon learned that 
this included plans to burn down the 
competitor’s warehouse. In fact, $300 of 
the $10,000 he paid to have the job done 
was in bills whose serial numbers had 
been recorded by the FBI. % 

“Moreover, by oirering to assist in the 
target’s plans, agents may have further 
spurred the subsequent violence. ' Thus, 
not only did the Bureau fail to notify the 
warehouse owner or take steps to protect 
his property, but the arson was encour- 
aged and in part financed by the FBI. 
(Emphasis added.) 

There’s a footnote, further showing 
how thoroughly Judge Webster has 
purged the FBI of its bad old ways: 
“The loss suffered by the owner of the 
warehouse was set at $1.2 million, with 
the owner collecting only $400,000 in in- 
surance money. The FBI now claims the 
information on the arson which they had 
obtained beforehand ‘was not specific 
enough to compromise the investigation,' 
and that is why no preventative measures 
were taken. However, details of the plan 
(including when, where, and what would 
burn) were surreptitiously recorded by 
the FBI two days before the fire.” 
When Judge Webster, on whose watch 
the lire took place, was nominated to 
take charge of the CIA, he told reporters 
that his successor should be ‘‘someone 
who will continue the principles of pro- 
fessionalism of the FBI . . . and someone 
who has deep devotion to the rule of law.” 
Some coming attractions: 

The bugging and wiretapping of de- 
fense attorneys. (This was done for the 
first time not by J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI 
but by the “new" FBI of William 
Webster.) 

A living tableau of how very high offi- 
cials of the FBI engaged in a cover-up in 
testimony before a 1981 Senate Commit- 
tee that was deciding whether to confirm 
Raymond Donovan as Secretary of La- 
bor. A later savage Senate report on the 
performance of the FBI in this matter 
emphasized that the Bureau “withheld 
‘pertinent,’ ‘significant 1 and ‘important’ 
information” on Donovan’s alleged ties to 
organized crime. That’s how he got 
confirmed. 



Could William Webster not have 
known what was being said— and what 
was not being said-in the name of the 
FBI before the United States Senate. 

One answer was given by Edwin Meese 
during his own confirmation hearing for 
the post of Attorney General: 

“Director Webster responded to me 
that he had checked with the background 
investigators, and there was nothing that 
would reflect on Mr. Donovan or any 
reason for the President to hold up on 
the announcement of his potential 



nomination.” ... . , 

We have several possibilities here. 
Webster approved of the FBI cover-up of 
the damaging information on Donovan 
and withheld that information from 
Meese. Or Webster approved of the cov- 
er-up before the Senate committee but 
felt he had to tell Meese about it and 
Meese then kept the cover on. Or to be 
kindest to the judge, Webster’s subordi- 
nates never told him what was going on 

at any point. . . . , , 

This is the man who is about to take 
over the CIA and restore its integrity, 
credibility, and professionalism. Just as 
he did at the FBI. Hell, he’s a lifelong 
Republican. Why not run him for 
President? 



